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A MEMBER OF THAT SOCIETY. 
— — — 
Los neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent. 
| HoRarT. 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death ; againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens'd ; 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze 
Their proudeſt PxxSECUTOR. 
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* « ag me 
| : : 


AFTER « lapſe of nine months, fince the 

commencement of this affair, you have fa- 
voured me with your ſentiments as a Quaker, _ 
and, in return, have requeſted mine as a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. 1 ſhall cer- 
tainly, comply with your requeſt, I have read 
your communicative letter with great atten- 
tion and ſatiaſaction. The. importance of the 
ſubje& demanded the firſt, and the latter was 


| naturally excited by the clegance of your ſiyle, 


e 
A by 


— —— — —— ls — — — — 
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4 
by the glowing ſentiments of fraternal feeling 


with which it every where aboundds. 
I have no doubt but the ſame indignant im- 


preſſions, which you have ſo finely. diſplayed, 


are ſuch as, more or leſs, actuate every member 


of your community. As a body you have 
appeared to ſubmit to it with the moſt patient 
reſignation,” and to have regarded it as one of 
thoſe momentary ebullitions of anger which 
would paſs away with the ſtorm that gave it 
birth. I know that hatred, revenge, and re- 
taliation formed no part of your creed; but 
though reſiſtance is neither your practice, nor 
your principle, though you might chooſe to 


ſobmit to this abuſe of eccleſiaſtical power, 


and, with the fortitude of Chriſtians, to regard 
with piy the poverty. and meanneſs of that 
mind, againſt which you had to combat, 1 
cannot but think, that You might have given us 


more decided proofs of your diſapprobation. 
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; But though ſuch has been the conduct of 
your ſociety, it does. not belong to me'or any 
one elſe to cenſure it; it is, doubtleſs, ſuch as 
you have thought moſt prudent and moſt con- 
fiſtent ; ; it may have diſappointed” the expetta- 
tions of your enemies, an and it may poſſibly 

| have 


6 | 
have increaſed the number of your friends. I 
ſincerely rejoice that you, as an individual, 
have not followed the example. I was ſure 
you were not unmindful of the ſufferings of 
your brethren, and your letter is a convincing 
proof of it. I ſhall preſerve it as a monument 
of your friendſhip and humanity. Virtues 
which, amid all the pleaſures of philoſophi · 
cal diſcovery, and all the renown of literary 
fame,” ſtill continue to diſpoſe you, as they 
mne to _—_ the men 
4 pt PRC as Sy 
tolerance ſhould again appear, I cannot lay any 
blame upon that eſtabliſhment of which Lam 
a member. I muſt acknowledge that the im- 
partial pen of hiſtory has recorded inſtances 
without number, the very recollection of which 
ſtill vibrates through every nerve. Inſtances 
that will remain laſting monuments of cruelty 
and barbarity, and which have conſiderably 
tarniſned the luſtre of ages, otherwiſe, per» 
haps, inferior to none in the Britiſn an- 
nals. Had it not been ſo, we ſhould: have 
thought it impoſſible that men | juſt eſcaped 
"_ the cruel perſecution: o the Chutch of 


4 2 5 Rome, 


Rome, ſhould adopt meaſures ſubverſive of 
every principle of humanity, and which can 
a tend to miſery and deſblation. 
As this letter may —— _ fone 
ho! are not of your ſociety, and perhaps by 
the perſon who appears to be moſt of all in 
want of information on this intereſting point, 
permit me to advert to that period, which is 
ſo pregnant with inſtruction, the remem- 
brance of which inſpires us with horror and 
which if properly attended to, will ſerve as a 
better prevention, to the revival of perſecution, 
than the moſt ſplendid declamation of the ora- 
tor, or the moſt N e as he 
poet. lend zac: I 504,900} 
In ent Charles the firſt, 8 
ty was perſecuted with the greateſt degree of 
violence, which did not abate tilt the acceſſion 
of William. and Mary to che Britiſh crown,— 
"Tory: craeky-which: bigotry could deviſe; or 
malice· ſuggeſt, were long employed with the 
moſt unabating vigour, to combat principles 
unenwable in chemſelves, and which promiſed 
neither riclies; nor honour, to the patient ſuf- 
lerer. In England, it is true, they have 
not fufſeted Martyrdem; 90 inſtance oc- 


8 . 
'$. 
. 
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curs of a-public execution; the ſtake was de- 
nied when it would have been a relief, and 
the halter when it would have. kindly put an 
end to their diſtreſſes, was through the © ten« 
der mercies of the wicked” withheld.——It was 
their fate to contend with more dreadful ſuf- 
ferings than: theſe, and to ſupport with a degree 
of heroiſm which the world had not beheld 
before, thoſe unprecedented calamities which 
the rancour of their enemies aggravated” in 
every poſſible way, by ſolitude, brutality, and 
long confinement—There was ſcarcely an edi - 
fice: appropriated for the reception of the 
wicked, that was not crowded with this highly 
oppreſſed race,* expoſed as they were to the 
unabating vigilance of every informer, and 
open to the unprovoked malice of every vil- 
lain.— This ſyſtem of coertion was firſt prac- 
tiſed to their ſhame be it ſpoken] by the 
clergymen of the Church of England; it next 


Had I not a greater reſpect for the ſenſibility of my 
readers, than Mr. Markham has ſhewn for the ſufferings 
of his pariſhioners, I ſhould certainly preſent them with 
a ſhort account of the unparalleled cruelty with which 
Mr. James Parnel was treated in Colcheſter Caſtle, which 
might ſerve as a ſhort ſpecimen of the reſt, | 


a el 


fell into the hands of Diſſenters, under the 
uſurpation of Cromwell, who ſhewed no diſ- 
poſition to relax the rigour of their predeceſ- 
ſors, and it returned again to its original ſource, 

upon the reſtoration of Monarchy. This in · 
fant ſyſtem, was, however, ſtill to undergo a 
more ſevere teſt than any it had met with in 


England In the weſtern world; af ibat time 


 peopled by 'thoſe who had fled to avoid perſecution 
bere, it was combated with all the fury of fa- 
naticiſm and all the eee e _ ai 
bigotry. 

8 Arie when three diſtin 8 
teſtants had wearied themſelves in an unavailing 
conteſt with conſciences which they could ne- 
ver govern, and principles which they could 
never ſubdue, they began to be diveſted of 
their prejudices. | The moment of laſſitude ar- 


- rived, * it was to them che moment of re- 
flection. | 


The unnatural ks which: many | had | 
imbibed from the daily miſrepreſentations of 
I their adverſaries, retreated at the approach of 
reaſon—They then diſcovered that this deſpiſed 
ſe& acted from principles of conſcience, which 
could neither be ſhaken by oppoſition, nor 

bribed 


9 
bribed by corruption; thus tenets which had 
before created ſuch alarm '; againſt which every 
inſtrument was directed both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, from the. vociferations of the pulpit to 
the outrage of the mob, were at laſt ſuffered to 
take their own courſe ; and expetience has ſuf- 
ficiently proved, that our eſtabliſhment had 
nothing to fear from granting an indulgence 
which could not be denied without- the moſt 
- manifeſt injuſtice and the moſt evident danger. 
The apprehenſions which ſeveral entertained 
from the increaſe of ſuch a ſociety, were alto- 
gether groundleſs and viſionary. They origi- 
nated in the moſt ſelfiſh and ue nl 
of the human heart. 

They received ſtrength from the ms 
and ignorant effuſions of the pulpit, which 
was proſtituted to the baſe deſign of increaſing 
averſion, and propagating falſhood. - 
Clergymen appeared to {et no bounds to their 
| inveRive, they filled our churches with exhor- 
rations, not againſt vice, but againſt Quakers 
iſm: and ſubſtituted the language of ' ſlander; 
for the voice of praiſe. Worſhip was: obliged 
to make way for rancour, and the ſpirit of 
party had baniſhed. the fervour of devotion, 

A 4 even 
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felt. Oh, how. does the blind ſpirit of party 
eft and their duty !-—how: does it obſcure their 
faculties, and hurry them from the path of rec- 
titude and juſtice !—Our eſtabliſhment was 
then in danger, but its ſupporters did not 
know it; they were not aware of the force of 
their enemies, indeed they did not know who 
were. cheir enemies and who were not. They 
fooliſhly imagined danger from an infant ſo- 
ciety whoſe principle was non-reſiſtance, and 

whoſe opinions from their peculiarities, were 
never likely to be followed by many This ſo- 


ciety they perſecuted with all the inſolence of 


miſtaken ſecurity, and the haughtineſs of un- 


feeling bigotry. Thus were they employed 


whilſt the ſtorm was gathering in the horizon, 

and were only rouſed from their inſenſibility, 
by the threatening appearance of a ſuſpended 
cloud. —In the days of expulſion they had 
time to reflect on the abuſe of that power which 


| they had loſt, but which they rightly judged, 


from the violent commotions of a fanatic age, 
was not loſt for ever—lIt is ſingular that they 
ſhould again return to their former courſe, and 


again 


| 11 
means for the ſupport of an eccleſiaſtical do- 
minion, ſufficiently able to ſupport itſelf, and 
founded upon the Shel appickiciva of the 
kingdom at large. 
At this period the Church of Englund/dis.\ 
graced the purity of her principles, and re- 
ceived a ſtain which can never be removed.— 
Bur it extends no farther than the ages alluded - 
to; for ſince that ume, toleration has been 
granted to all—impriſonments, fines, confiſca - 
tions, and: on religious accounts, are 
now become as the tales of other times 
ſhudder, and decency bluſh, are not to be 
found the inflance before us excepted—in the 
experience of the preſent day. It never could 
be the principle of the Church of England to 
perſecute, and it is now happily neither her 
principle nor her practice. td 
It appeared to me right thus far to recur to 
the experience of paſt ages, which is the great. 
eſt of all inſtructors. You were already ac- 
quainted with it, and it is much to be lament- 
ed, that there ſhould be any who are not ſo'; 
had Mr. Markham 'duly confidered this im- 


portant 


12 
portant ſubject, he would not, he could * 
have acted as he has done he would have 
been careful. not to have incurred the cenſure, 
or pained the feelings of ſo reſpectable a body; 
and he would have clearly perceived the Quix- 
otiſm and folly of an attempt ſo repugnant. to 
every principle of that holy _— ps 
profeſſes. to be a teacher oc $146! 
| I-ſincerely-regret, Sir, any one Wini in 
| 3 century, and acquainted with 
the critical ſituation of our church, at a period 
when its exiſtence is endangered by ita ene- 
mies, and.its ſafety. queſtioned by its friends, 
ſhould be thus unmindful of the hiſtory of pre- 
ceding ages, and by one deliberate act, calcu- 
lated to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment the civilized 
world, ſhould vow implacable hoſtility againſt 
a ſociety which has long been protected by the 
powerful, courted by the great, eſteemed by 
their equals, and beloved by all. The gloom 
of the fixteenth century ſeems more calculated 
for the intellectual faculties of ſuch a man, 
than the meridian ſplendor of the preſent day; 
had he lived then, his conduct would have 
been in perfe& uniſon with the taſte and man- 
ners of the age. It might then, perhaps, have 


been 


been extolled as heroic, and praiſed as ortho- 
dox, but muſt now be conſidered as entitled 
to the ſame degree of applauſe, as the atchieve- 
ments of a Pole“, or the exertions of a Gar- 
diner. The conſideration of their temper, and 
their endeavours, produced in the mind of one 
of the greateſt ornaments of this nation, the 
following melancholy remark, which is certainly 
applicable to every one, who can reſort to force 
and violence for the ſupport of any form of faith, 
or the eſtabliſhment of any ſet of principles. 
« Men,” ſays he, have got juſt enough religion 
*©-to bate, but not enough to love one another.” . - 
If religion only lead men to the adoption of 
cred or the practice of ceremonies, without 


» The faltowir ng ſenſible tons, 5 — 5 | Wicker 2 
publication which made its appearance ſome years ago, 
are ſo very applicable to the preſent ſubject, that I cannot 
reſiſt the temptation of quoting them: The cruelties 
* which were ſq wantonly exerciſed by Cardinal Pole and 

te others, in their day of power, have been attended with 
% many providentially good effects, which are ſtill felt 
« amongſt us; they promoted the cauſe of the reforma- 
& tion, and excited in our anceſtors the utmoſt indignation 
« againſt, and contempt for, that religion, which toat in- 
* human methods to preſerve its eftabliſhment." Neve's 
Animadverſions on Philip's Hiſtory of the * of Rats 
Pole, 8vo. Oxford, 1766. | 


| infoling 
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infuſing into them a ſuperior benevolence, and 
a more active charity, it is evident, that it 
would be the greateſt curſe with which man 
has ever been afflicted; if it only ſtimulate us 
to acts of enmity, and promote a love for par · 
ticular tenets, in oppoſition to all others; then 
the ſceptic has been the greateſt patriot, and 
the infidel the greateſt philoſopher. But, my 
dear friend, we have reaſon to rejoice in know- 
ing that the true principle of all religion is the 
principle of love, that it -emanates from the 
ſource of all goodneſs, and is.as unalterable in 
its nature as it is unbounded in its extent. 
We have no reaſon to be aſhamed in being 
the humble followers of Him, whoſe diſciples 
are peculiarly ' diſtinguiſhed by the lovely at- 
tributes of good-will and affection. By this 
„ ſhall all men know, that ye are my diſciples, 
that ye love one another.” This was the 
criterion laid down by Him, who offered his 
life as a ſacrifice for all men, who came to re- 
ſtore harmony and peace over the widely ex- 
panded ſurface of the globe, who has ex- 
ploded both by precept and example, every 
degree of intolerance, and whoſe children can 
no more perſecute one another, than they can 


arrogate 
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— — e his (pate 


leſs conduct. * N 

The eee which. * been raiſed 
dug unbelievers againſt Chriſtianity will -ever 
tend to enhance its value in the minds of all 
conſiderate men. They firſt overlook the be- 
nevolent doctrines of the Goſpel, and then, in 
order to corroborate their opinions, refer us 
to the eruelties practiſed in thoſe ſtates which 
proſeſſed Chriſtianity. They dwell with pe- 
culiar emphaſis on the exterminating ſpirit of 
the Cruſades, on the blood which has been 
ſpilt in wars, waged in ſupport of the Church 
of Rome, on the dreadful maſſacres inſtigated 
by the Sovereign Pontiff, and on the general 
horrots with which religion has ſwelled 0 
aggregate of human miſery, 

- Theſe reaſoners will deſerve reſpeatul at- 
tention, when they can produce a ſingle paſ- 
ſage from the page of holy writ, to juſtify the 
enormities which they lament; when they can 
prove that theſe calamities have reſulted from 
an attention to Chriſtianity, and an adherence 
to revelation. But it muſt be evident to every 
perſon who does not ſhut his eyes to the irra- 
3 reaſon, that the ſlaughtering diſpo- 


ſitions 


16 
ſitions and blood: thirſty actions which hiſs 
tory records, have all originated in a departure 
from its benign influence. It is for want of the 
ſpirit of genuine Chriſtianity, that mankind 
has been grievouſſy afflicted with the flames 
of perſecution and the tortures of bigots, and 
this conſideration will ever ſerve as a freſhiin- 
citement to the friends of happineſs and vir- 
tue, to endeavour to n the extenſion: of 
its divine operation. 1 

But are we then to approve of te horrors 
contained in the Bible which ſtagger our credu· 
lity and wound our feelings? Muſt we ſur- 
render every opinion of propriety, rather than 
reject the legends of Moſes ? No; read them 
with impartiality, and conſider them with. cau· 
tion: the ſeeming contradictions which they 
contain will then be reſolved in the moſt ſatis- 
factory manner. The ſituation of man in thoſe 
ages was ſuch as ſuited his capacity, and his 
powers. Whilſt infidels dwell upon the ab- 
ſurdities and apparent crimes of that period, 
they pay an involuntary tribute to the excel 
lency of the Chriſtian ſcheme; by which they 
have been exploded and aboliſned. You 
ROW, Sir, as well as myſelf, the — 

| delt 


17 
fects which the adoption of thoſe dangetous 
principles have occaſioned amongſt ſome of 
our juvenile aſſociates. Tou have ſeen, and 
lamented, how eaſily ſome of them have been 
drawn to believe that which they have fer- 
neſſes they have withſtood, if revelation be 
not, what they wiſh it to be, a cunniagly de: 
viſed fable.” I can ſcarcely expreſs myſelf, on 
this head, better than in the elegant language 


of Hawkſworth, though I am ſince Klee, to 
have occaſion for the application. Theſe are 


*« they,” ſays he, © who, though their fins are 
« as ſcarlet, cavil at the terms on which they 
might be white as ſnow; and though their 
“ iniquities have been multiplied without 
number, revile the hand that would blot 
“ them from the regiſter of Heaven.“ Fo 

True religion, when its operation is com- 
plete, can beget nothing but what is condy- 
cive to our happineſs. and the happineſs of 
* and 1; challenge the moſt viſionary 


440614 


to promote "real. compre, chan the, religion 
of Jeſus of Nazareth. , Ol yarns vol 


vob 10 oth "T5 10? 
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Tou may here aſk, what relation has this to 
the preſent ſubject. I hope you will pardon 
the digreſſion; I thought it neceſſary to ſay 
thus much in anſwer to the objections which 
ſome may make againſt religion in general, 
who conſider it merely as a cloak for the 
greateſt enormities. Their reaſoning and their 
this recent violation of juſtice, and Mr. Mark- 
his conduct has added a degree of force to the 
arguments of the ſceptic, and is conſidered, by 
the Dil, 16 Ars ene and exulta- 
| tion. SEO rien 
Whether Mr. Markham Selieves in the re- 
ligion of Jeſus Chriſt, or in the Alcoran of 
Mahomer, he is alrogether, though not 
equally, culpable. It is certainly to be ex- 
pected, whilſt be keeps his ſtation as a miniſter 
of the goſpel, that he ſhould, as well as his 
brethren, act in conformity to the ſacredneſs 
of the ſacetdotal character. He ſhould not 
degrade his profeſſion nor his principles 
by acting contrary to the practice of the 
former, or wing fant ps 
| . latter. 
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latter. He ſhould carefully and conſcien- 
tiouſly guard againſt giving the leaſt encourage · 
ment to the ſupporters of infidelity, and he 
| ſhould endeavour (with every other Chriſtian) 
to combat the baneful tendency of their opi- 
nions, by the meekneſs of his life, the; diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of his actions, and the benevolence 
of his exertions. 


% Example is a living law, which f N13 
« Men more than all the written laws obey.” wel [to 


Perſons, with their diſpoſitions, are ever on 
the watch: they diſcover the lighteſt errors 
in che conduct of Chriſtians, which are im- 
mediately conſidered, from their conſtant ha- 
bit of miſconception, as defects of the chriſ- 
tian religion. They cannot, or will not, diſ- 
tinguiſh between the principles themſelves and 
the abuſe of thoſe principles by profeſſors. | It 
is much to be regretted, that the general con- 
duct of believers ſhould occaſion ſuch triumph 
to their adverſaries. The following paſſage 
in your letter is exactly conſonant to my feel- 
ings: For my part, when I conſider the ec- 
« centric. courſe which, this man has taken, 
„ when I review the various circumftances of 
the caſe, as they regard the eſtabliſhment, 

8 « the 
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„ the community, and the ſociety to which 1 
«© belong, I am more and more inclined to 
% think that he has not only neglected the 
te common rules of prudence, but has ſet the 
« dictates of Chriſtianity and the maxims of 
0 ſound policy at equal defiance.” | 
It is true, Sir, that the caſe abſtractedly con- 
lewd too much juſtifies you in the belief; 
but I thank God that our eſtabliſhment can 
ſtill boaſt of poſſeſſing men adequate to the la- 
borious taſk of withſtanding ſuch affaults— 
who poſſeſs every requiſite for the mighty con- 
flict; who are rouzed to vigilance by the unex- 
ampled fituation of the times, and who are 
fervently diſpoſed to employ their powers, 
their influence, and their abilities, for the re- 


ſtoration of order, and the {es rant of good- 


will on earth. 

Among many others, of Wninortat renown, 
there is one who particularly deſerves to be 
mentioned with every expreſſion of the fin- 
cereſt - gratitude, for the well tempered zeal, 
and pious endeavours which he has diſplayed 
for the promotion of theſe moſt deſirable ends. 
I mean the prefent worthy Biſhop of London 
—a divine who is — without ſuperſti- 

tion, 


21 
tion, deyout without fanaticiſm, and ardent 
without intolerance. In a moſt admirable 
charge delivered to his brethren in the year 
1794, which is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt 
eloquent pieces of pulpit compoſition in the 
Engliſh language, are the following remarks, 
well deſerving the attention of every clergy- 
man and every Chriſtian : If, in the midſt 
* of thoſe clouds that gather around us, we 
e can fit perfectly tranquil and compoſed ; if 
« we can be altogether unconcerned and in- 
6 different at the indignities offered to our 
« holy religion, and the effects they may have 
* on the minds of our people; if, in ſo critical 
%a moment, we can deſert our proper ſta- 
te tions, and plunge into the cares, the buſi- 
«© neſs, the pleaſures, or the amuſements of 
„ the world; if we can reſt eaſy and ſatisfied 
« at a diſtance from our pariſhioners, ſur- 
„ rounded as we muſt ſee them to be, with 
“the moſt imminent danger to their ſouls, 
from which it is our bounden duty to protect 
« them; above all, if inſtead of edifying and re- 
« forming athers by the ſanity of our manners, and 
ce the purity of our converſation, we lead them by 
* our own example into vice and irreligion, what a 

B 2 © load. 
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te load of indignation are we treaſuring up for 


55 ourſeves againſt that ſolemn day, when we 


* muſt render an account of the ſacred charge 
c committed to us by our Almighty Judge 
* But caſes ſuch as theſe are, I truſt, very 


é rare amongſt us indeed, and I can with dif- 


cc ficulty bring myſelf to believe that there is 
e a ſingle individual of our order (be his ge- 
cc neral character what it may) that does not 
<« feel the awful preſſure of the preſent hour, 
te that does not feel the powerful obligations 
« jt impoſes on him to exert his utmoſt care 
© and diligence in the diſcharge of all his ſa- 
ce cred functions, and an unremitted attention 
* to all the ſpiritual wants and neceſſities of 
« his people.“ 

In a neighbouring nation, where anarchy 
reigns in all its horrors, where fields are red- 
dened with blood, and cities are filled with 
revolutionary deſpots, infidelity was intro- 
duced by the clergy, and by the clergy in par- 
ticular its fatal effects have been felt; they 


have received the reward of their iniquity, and 


may the dreadful example operate as a warning 


to others ! 


Charge delivered to the Clergymen of London, 1794. 
There 
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There is nothing which tends ſo much to 
the benefit of any ſtate as its members be- 
ing guided by principles of reaſon: and con- 
ſcience. It is © righteouſneſs alone which ex- 
& alteth a nation.” He who endeavours to 
leflen the force of theſe reſtraints which the 
lenity of the goſpel has impoſed upon us, (I 
mean not the reſtraint of prieſts, cardinals, and 
pontiffs, for they have originated in ignorance, 
and have been ſupported by force; but the 
gentle reſtraints of mercy, equity, and juſtice) 
ſuch an one, I ſay, is an enemy to his ſpecies, 
and a conſpirator againſt human happineſs. 
When this occurs, as it now does in an action 
which, by its notoriety, has excited general at- 
tention, and by its injuſtice, called forth much 
laudable cenſure, it is high time that it ſhould 
receive a check. It is a matter,” ſays a late 
author, of the greateſt conſequence to the 
civil government of this country, that the 
“ Chriſtian religion ſhould be revered and 
© underſtood, and if any part of our eccleſi- 
e aſtical eſtabliſhment, or the abuſe of it by the 
* clergy be ſuch as tend to bring Chriſtianity into 
« contempt, the flate ought to interfere to remove 
“ the evil. Had this been attended to in France, 
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giant and the dwarf.” It deprives every action 
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i before infidelity and licentiouſneſs had ſpread | 


“ through all ranks of ſociety, that nation 
might have preſerved ſome degree of moral 
*and religious principle, and have enjoyed 
te at this moment proſperity and peace.“ 

Thus when we .contemplate this ſubject at a 


diſtance, through the opening and checquered 


viſta of human occurrences, we are able to dif- 
cover ſufficient to alarm our fears, and raiſe 
our apprehenſions; many, perhaps remote ef. 
feds crowd: upon the mind which ſeem likely 


to ſpring from, though not originally connected 


with it.—Let us however conſider the matter 
more cloſely, let us endeavour to analyſe the 


ſubject, for it has been rightly remarked that 


« Analyſis levels on the intellectual field, the 


of every ornament, meretricious and ſplendid; 


it expoſes ſophiſtry, it n enquiry, 1 


diſcovers truth. 
Like many Abet things of public notoriety, 


Wines are nen * of n, much con- 


Aae ee by Thomas a . 
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demaned; I believe thecifcuthfuiace 3 
fore us has been but little undetſtood. 
information on the ſubject, I had conceived 
the matter to have been totally different.——1 
was not the uſual one of tythes, but tbut it 
conſiſted of ſome particulars which he could 
not obtain by warrant. This was the con- 
ſtruction I naturally put upon an action, then 
appearing as dark as it now appears nefarious: 
I could not account for it in any other manner: 
however wiſhing to meaſure the validity of this 
concluſion by the ſtandard of fact, I applied to 
our friend . F-—r, Eſq. who was then | 
travelling in Yorkſhire; to procure and forwatd 
me ſuch. information as could be -relied upon; 
He ſhortly after ſent me a ſmall printed paper; 

which contains, within the compaſs. of a few 
pages, an account of this e, ere 
unfeeling tranſaction. 2 
Several copies of e * 5 
diſtributed for general information — lt is ſigned 
by the eight priſoners themſelves, and is en- 
titled “ State of the Caſe of ſeveral f ibe People 
"$87 9-16 7 | B 4 payment 
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pajment of tithat. “ It is , a plain unvarniſhed 
tale,” compoſed in a ſtyle of ſimplicity, naturally 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſa of innocence. It 
is a cleatoſtatement of facts, Vhich are written 
without aſperſing the character of their oppreſ- 
themfelves; theſe accuſe him in every line, they 
follow eat h ather in a black and long ſucceffion;; 
and their validity admits of no doubt whatever. 
From the firſt page of this . ſtatement” 

you may in ſome degree judge of the nature 
of the reſt. In the opening ¶ L was going to 
fay; of this tragedy, but Heaven only knows 
whether it will end tragically or not] of the 


_ eaſe; there is mch important matter contain- 


ed; and ſo ſimply related, that it bears the in- 


ternal marks of innocence and 2 * n 


tranſcribe ji. 1 01 
In the twelfth month, 1779, - eee 
«ham became poſſeſſed of the vicarage of Carl- 
<« ton in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire: About 
ce the latter part of 1781, or the beginning of 
4 1782, he procured 'a ſummons for ſome 
6 friends, to appear before the juſtices at the 
«time of the quarter ſeſſions at Skipton to ſhew | 
* * wby TI not comply with his de- 
e þ 8 « mands 
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© mands for ſmall tythes: they duly obeyed the 
© ſummons, and appeared before the juſtices 
tt who after examining one of them reſpecting 
te the nature and circumſtances of the Vicar's 
claim deemed it unreaſonable, as exceeding a 
e tenth of the value of the titheable property, 
60 and refuſed to allow it ; but obſerved to him, 
te that if he would make reaſonable demands, 
5. they would grant him warrants to obtain 
*. them. The ſaid George Markham, notwith- 
« ſtanding their remonſtrance, refuſed to make 
«© any abatement of his claims, and reſuming 
his papers, declared that he would purſue 
* another method, and that every man ſhould 
* be ſerved with an Exchequer Writ.” 
From this happy beginning, a ſpecimen of 
his diſpoſition which could neither be moved 
by the remonſtrances of juſtice, nor the proſ- 
pe& of the future ruin which he was about 
to occaſion, it proceeds to ſtate that the 
caſe remained thus, for about four years: in 
which time, I ſhould imagine, the good Vicar 
muſt have felt ſome of the compunctious vi- 
« ſitings of nature” ſufficient to have diſturb- 
ed his repoſe, and overcome his malignity ; if 
happily there had been formed no ſteady reſolu- 


tion 
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tion to ©: ſtop. up the acceſs and paſſage to re- 
ct morſe.” At the end of which term“ he com. 
<-menced a ſuit in che Court of Exchequer 
_ & againſt ſix perſons, one only of whom was a 
* member of the ſaid ſociety. - This proceed- 
* ing was oppoſed on-the ground of a Modus, 
* which the -pariſhioners thought they bad n 
right to ſet-up againſt it. 4 
KHad the proſecutor waited the ie of 
« this ſuit, by which the plea of a Modus has 
« been ſet aſide; before he commenced another, 
a great deal of expence, and much anxiety of 
mind, might have been prevented: but in- 
L ſtead of this prudential ſuſpenſion, the ſaid 
George Markham in the fifth; month, 1789, 
« whilſt the above ſuit was pending, obtained 
j proceſſes, out of the ſaid Court of Exchequer, 
t againſt the following perſons, and which were 
5 accordingly ſerved upon them; John Wil- 
« kinſon, William Hartley, Henry Wormall, 
«© James Walton, Grace Slater, Mary Slater, 
«« John Wormall, Joſeph Brown, Joſeph Wil- 
e kinſon and Henry King. 

After the complainant had filed his bill, 
7 1 the defendants had put in their anſwer, ſo 
ce little progreſs was for ſome time made in the 


« ſuit, 


N 


t ſuit, as to encourage a hope that he would 
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« relinquiſh the oppreſſive mode of proſecution 
* which he had adopted. In this hope they 
„ were: however diſappointed ; for in the year 
* 1791 the complainant proceeded to examine 
evidence, by a commiſſion, in ' ſupport of 
* his allegations; In the bill he ſtated his 
<« induction to the living, his conſequent legal 
< right to the ſmall tithes z the occupancy of 
the defendants in his parifh, their having had 
«© much titheable produce, and their not ſet- 
ting out but detaining the tithes — 5 
The defendants in their anſwer did not 
« deny the complainant's: legal induction, but 
« ſtated their being of the perſuaſion of the peo- 
e ple called Quakers, and their religious ſcru- 
ple againſt complying with any demands of 
this nature; that they had never ſet out, or 
e rendered tithes to the ſaid complainant, or to 
ce any other Clergyman. They mentioned the 
ſummary and comparatively eaſy mode of pro- 
« ceedings for ſuch demands, provided by acts 
« of parliament ; and that they had at no time 
te reſiſted the taking of their goods, by legal 
«6 authority, for any ſuch claims; and ſaid, they 
had heard that a ſmall payment had been cuſ- 
| * tomarily 
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0 tomarily made in lieu of titheable graſs 


* made into hay. 

After theſe proceedings the complainant 
 <-was applied to and remonſtrated with on the 
«ſeverity and hardſhip of the ſuit ; and parti- 
* cularly informed, that the legality of the 
claim was then no longer diſputed, and that 
the defendants had not adduced any witneſſes 

r to ſupport the plea of a Modus. This ap- 
* plication proved of no effect; the ſaid George 
Markham, alledging the amount of the coſts 
already incurred as a reaſon for proceeding 
% jn the bufineſs. The ſuit was, therefore, 
« continued, though with conſiderable delay, 
« till a decree was obtained againſt the defen- 
*« dants, for the tythes and coſts of ſuit. The 
50 * of which are as follow: | 


Total. Yearly aver. 

7 a 4. d. Fs: 5. d. 

5 18 85 1 19 7 
9 


eee 
„ Mary Stansfield, 7 years, — 2417 4&| 3 11 of 


„% Henry Wormall, 15 years, 6918 0 | 4 21g 2 
++ Henry King, 12 years, — 98 7 6 | 3 3:14 
« John Wilkinſon, 1 years, 53 14 4 |g % 7þ 

, William Hartley, 1g years, 36 10 143 15 $ 
ee Joſeph Brown, 9 years, 15 4 013 9% 
« Sona Walton, 8 years, 1210 211 11 33 
bare ee Cofts of ſuit, 183 2 0 | 1 


20 Joſeph Wilkinſon, 3 years, 
John Wormall, 15 years, 


Tor 
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- * This particular ſtatement demonſtrates 
* how clearly theſe demands, if they had not 
c been ſwelled by a delay, which ſeems almoft 
© to have been intentional, were within the 
acts of William the third, and George the 
« firſt, of the operation of which the faid 
“ George Markham could not be ignorant, he 
* having, in the firſt inſtance, applied to the 
& Juſtices.” 

The variation of. the decree bum the firſt 
proceſs, with reſpe& to the names of ſome of 
the defendants, we are informed “ has been 
* Occaſioned by the deceaſe of Grace Slater, 
and the marriage of John Stansfield to n 
« glater. 

As it was obvious that if the a 
„ ſhould perſiſt in his intentions of purſuing 
e the full effect of the decree, there would be 
e no probability of eſcaping its diſtreſſing con- 
6 ſequences, conſiderable pains were taken to 
* confer with him, and to lay the matter ſe- 
* riouſly on his conſcience : but theſe endea- 
6 vours were fruitleſs, as he refuſed to grant an 
opportunity to the perſons who attempted 
to ſpeak with him. 
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This rigorous proſecution was at length 
« carried to extremity; for on the 16th of the 
„ gth month, 1993, after having been har- 
1 raſſed with the proceedings about ſix years, 

<« the perſons under- mentioned were, by at- 
% tachments out of the ſaid court, taken into 
*« cuſtody, and impriſoned in the county goal 
« at York, where they. ſtill remain in con- 
e finement. Moft of them are in low circum- 
e ffances, and all of them dependant on their in- 
* duftry for ſupport. 

56 The following 1 is a te of their Lani. 
c lies, &c, 
„ John Wormall 15 a wiſe, his age near 
7 « ſeventy ; ; John Stansfield has a wife and two 
„ {mall children; Henry Wormall has a wife 
« and five ſmall children; Henry King has 
<«. a wife and ſeven children; John Wilkinſon 
« a fingle. man; William Hartley has a wife 
c and four children; Joſeph Brown has a wife 
« and ten children, but ſome of. them are not\ 
dependent on him; James Walton has a wife 
“ and fix ſmall children. N 
As their friends of the ſame An are 
6 e by a ſimilar religious principle, 
2. * from 
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from diſcharging the above demands, theſe 
„ perſons will probably continue in priſon un- 
<« til a ſequeſtration be iſſued, and enough of 
their property be diſtrained to anſwer the 
« ſaid adjudged demand and coſts. This, as 
ce ſome of them are poor, will probably ſtrip 
« them of all their little property, which, even 
in that caſe, may not be ſufficient to ſatisfy 
ce the claim, ſince their impriſonment has al- 
* ready rendered ſome of their numerous fa- 
% milies dependant on the charity of their 
ce friends, for that ſuppert which the labour of 
the huſband has uſually procured,” | 

They then contradict, © an opinion which 
« 1s. generally entertained, that the fociety 
has a fund for reimburſing thoſe who ſuf. 
% fer on account of tithes, or other eccle- 
* fiaſtical demands; and chat it is for this 
<« purpoſe, the accounts of ſufferings mentioned 
in the yearly meeting's epiſtles are collec- 
ted and preſerved. The ſociety has no-ſuch 
„fund, nor is any pecuniary relief afforded 
© to thoſe who ſuſtain loſſes of this nature, un- 
* leſs their neceſſities render them proper ob- 
jects of charity; in which caſe, it is well 
* known the ſociety relieves all its members.” 
8 | Next 
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Next they remark, that their objections . to 


* the payment of tithes and things of that na- 
* ture proceed, not from diſreſpect to the 
* laws and government; but from a ſincere be- 
c lief that theſe claims are contrary to the pre- 
«© cepts of Chriſt, the ſupreme Lawgiver, and, 
* to the ſpirit and tenor of the Goſpel : the 
« priſoners, therefore, whilſt they believe it to 
t be their duty paſſively to bear teſtimony 
« againſt all demands of this kind, however 
cc enforced, cannot but view it as a great age 
* gravation of their ſufferings, to be proſecu- 
e ted in a court, in which the charges are 
* heavy and ruinous, and by which they are 

« torn from their families and occupations, and 
« their bodies put in.confinement.” 
Here the narrative, dated the 4th day of the 
roth month, 1795, ends with the ſignatures of 
the priſoners. But I beg you will reſtrain 
your indignation for a moment, and, if poſſible, 
collect yourſelf ſufficiently, to underſtand the 
meaning, and enter into the ſpirit of the fol- 
lowing, poſtſcript : | | 
P. S. It. was not generelly known before, 
ce but fince the above ſtate. of the caſe was 
% drawn up, it has * that above 
cc a 
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« 4 year before the impriſonment took place, 
George Markham had received of the land- 
lords of ſeveral of the priſoners, a compen- 
« ſation” for his demands ; but in ſome caſes 
te there being two landlords, only one had 
« ſettled with him; in one caſe, however, both 
* had paid, as can be made appear by re- 
* ceipts in writing, or by perſonal evidence.” 

A circumſtance which we ſcarcely need 
e fay, is no ſmall addition to the cruelty of the 
e prieſt's conduct on this occaſion,” 

I ſhalt neither-trouble you, nor compliment 
Mr. Markham with any comment upon this 
poſtſfripe. It ſpeaks ſufficiently for itſelf, and 
lies within the compaſs of every reader's un- 
an ee a pity is it that 

— Man proud man, 

«« Preſt in a little brief authority; 

% Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſured; 

1e His glaſſy eſſence—like an angry ape, 

10 Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heaven, 
« As make the Angels weep.” | 

1 bare been inſenſibly led to copy almoſt 
the whole of this intereſting caſe; its ſtyle is ſo 
conciſe, as to render contraction impoſſible, 
and its contents ſo important, that much omiſ- 
ſion would have been unjuſtifiable. 


C | It 
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It may not, however, be amiſs to make a 
few remarks upon one or two points, which, 

though they may ſeem in ſome meaſure ſuper- 

fluous to you, may be attended with advan- 
tage. As you know my ſentiments, you will 
not be ſurpriſed, when I tell you that I think 
every clergyman has an equitable and juſtifi- 
able claim to that maintenance which the laws 


allow him, provided he attends to thoſe duties 


which the law alſo enjoins. The legiſlature of 
his country, though it poſſeſſes. the higheſt 
eſteem for your ſociety, has not thought fit to 
- exempt it from contributing to the ſupport, of 
the Church. I will not enter into a diſcuſſion 
of the propriety of an eſtabliſhment, it being 
totally foreign to the ſubject; but I think that 
a national eſtabliſhment requires national ſup- 
port; without this it would ſoon dwindle into 
nothing. | It could not maintain its conſe- 
quence ; ſome would leave it from principle, 
and many would leave it from intereſt; very 
ſoon, I fear, we ſhould find its privileges de- 
ſpiſed, its altars forſaken, and i Its miniſters im- 
poveriſned. D 
No clergyman, appears to me to give occa- 
ſion for cenſure, when he inſiſts upon thoſe 


rights 
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rights which he derifes from the laws of the 


land; he'is juſtified in having recourſe to the 
civil power, to obtain his reaſonable demands. 
Had Mr. Markham ſimply done this, and 
acted with that liberality which becomes his 
profeſſion, this unfortunate affair would have 
been terminated ;/ix/zen years ago; he would 
have loſt no part of his property, and, what' is 
much more material, he would have preſerved 
his character from the ſtigma which this unjuſ- 
tifiable action has caſt upon it. Though ne- 
ceſſity obliges the clergy to uſe a ſort of coer- 
cion, which I am ſure to many is {extremely 
diſagreeable, yet common juſtice requires that 
it ſnould be accompanied with as little ſeve- 
rity as poſſible. | | 
Since the expoſtulation of thoſe to whom 
is referred the deciſion of differences and the 
diſtribution of the law, could have no in- 
' fluence upon Mr. Markham, it is in vain 
for me to expect that my animadverſions 
will procure more than a peruſal. But 
though he may be ſo inattentive to a ſub- 
ject of ſuch great importance, I aſſure him the 
en would be very glad to receive ſome ſo- 
02 | lid 


lid and ſubſtantial reaſons for the unaccount-: 
able attachment he has ſhewn to - meaſures, 
which every feeling mind muſt deteſt, and 
every virtuous mind abhor. Some cauſe ought 
to be aſſigned why men who have committed 
no crime ſhould be puniſhed as criminals, and 
be purſued with unabating vigour and unre- 
lenting animoſity, by: a member of a ere 
the principles of which are ſo nn to ha- 
tred and perſecutio. | 
„ Humanum ef eee ili is Babie to 
error, and if Mr. Markham had only been miſ- 
taken, he would have had a large claim upon 
our indulgence and Chriſtian charity. How 
very becoming would it have been in him to 
have addreſſed the Juſtices of the Quarter 
Seſſions at GN in Ae ſomewhat like 
the following! 
My elaim, Gentlemen 3 appears to you to 
be unreaſonable; I did not intend that it 
„ ſhould be ſo. It is hot my wiſh to oppreſa 
< the defendants, but to preſerve my property. 
e I will take my papers. back and re-examine 
«© them. At the next fitting, I will ſhew you 
* that I deſire nothing more than what. is juſt | 
“and fair. I am reſolved to obtain my rights, 
8 « and 


* and 1 hope you do not wiſh to withhold 
them from tne.” Ho much more honour, 
dignity, and candour would this have beſpoke, 
chan perfiſting in the lamentable ene 
before noticed? a 

If this reverend Gentleman had ated] in a 
manner conſiſtent with his character, would he 
have objected to an interview With men whoſe 
property; whoſe comfort, whoſe liberty, and 
whoſe happineſs depended upon his deciſion ? 
would he have denied them admittance, when 
it was in his own power to have diſſipated their 
This citcumſtance alone has operated with 
me, more forcibly. than almoſt any other: it 
evinces a ſtate of mind that renders the gentle - 
man a proper object of the ſincereſt pit. 

I ſcarcely imagined it poſſible, for any man 
to have acted with ſo little regard to prudence, 
as to have embarked in ſuch a cauſe, at ſuch 
a time, when the minds of men are fo uni- 
verlally unſettled, and the whole region of opi- 
nion is in \ perturbation ; extraordinary cau- 
tion was never more required chan at the pre- 
ſent moment. Though men may fall ſhort of 
the barmleſſneſs of doves, they ſhould endea- 
C 3 vour 
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your * the wiſdom of n. It is 


certain, that the late changes, moral, political 
and religious, ſhould teach us to leſſen our 
preſumption, and abate our confidence reſpec- 
ting the duration of any ſyſtem. 


„Non unquam dedit 


Documenta fors majora quam n! loco 
« starent ſuperbi. * 


This, however, is not dad "PTS my enter- 
taining any fear for the ſafety of our eſtabliſn- 
ment, which I believe will ſucceſsfully brave 
the attacks of oppoſition, and the affaults of 
infidelity. - But this greatly depends on the 
virtue of its paſtors; whilſt- they keep their 
ſtations, and elevate their characters by deeds 
of righteouſneſs, I truſt they will be perfectly 

ſafe. But if we are to look for its ſupport in 
actions that diſgrace humanity, or if it could 
receive ſupport through ſuch polluted chan · 
nels, (which is impoſſible) I ſhould wait with 
rapture and impatience for the day, when its 
glory would be extinguiſhed, and its ſplen- 
dour forgotten. It was raiſed by virtue in 
ſpite of oppoſition, and it can only fall from 
the indolence and een _ its ns 
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What a contraſt, what an amazing ' contraſt 
does this character afford, to the edifying life 
of a virtuous ” paſtor ! It is ſcarcely. poſſible 
for a greater to exiſt in nature, or in art. We 
behold the one exhibiting in the unvaried te- 
nor of an uſeful life, all that is captivating in 
example, or inſtructive in precept. If bleſt 
with fortune, he ſtands forth, as the defender 
of injured innocence, or the friend of honeſt 
induſtry; or if he be himſelf depreſſed by po- 
verty, he encourages others by his example to 
bear their ſituation with patience to preſerve 
their dignity untainted by ſervility, and their 
independence uninfluenced by corruption. He 
endeavours to turn their attention from the 
commotions of an unſettled world and an un- 
certain age, to the pure and unchangeable en- 
| i rnd * n ITY 


, 6 He tries rad art, reproves each dull delay, 
6 _ Alures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.” 


He is at enmity wich no particular ſect, he 
eſpouſes the tenets of no religious party, and 
though zealous, his zeal is accompanied by 
—_ and his fervor is influenced by mode- 

He toſſes about no firebrands to dif- 
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rurb the peace of ſociety, ho is no interrupter 
of domeſtic comfort, no promoter of lawleſs 
outrage, no pprover of legaliſe voce 


46 Far other aims > bis ns bath ents to — 5 
« N bent to raiſe the wretched, than to riſe. wg 


Such characters, and ſuch there certainly 
are, will ever receive reſpect and veneration. 


He who diſdains.to follow ſuch examples, is as 


ignorant of his intereſt, as he is unmindful of 
his duty. His life muſt be ſpent in a con- 


Rant endeavour, and an ineffectual ſtruggle, to 
unite that in practice, which muſt be ſeparated 


in prineiple.— The loye of God cannot exiſt 
without the love of man, and a practical belief 
in the purity, yerity and excellency af the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, was never found in the 
breaſt of the perſecutor, or the baſom of the 
bigot ; whenever theſe ſcourges of mankind 


are permitted to exert their influence, the ef- 


fects are inſtantly viſible. Effects diametri- 
cally oppoſite to thoſe which, reſult. from the 
due exerciſe of theſe heavenly virtues, for- 
bearance, charity, and forgiveneſs, A tree is 
known by its fruits ;—we want no other evi - 
* we need no other demanftration.— 

Charity 


* 
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Charity does not ſuperſede knowledge, neither 
is indignation againſt theſe violaters of ſacred 
law, utterly exterminated by forbearance— 
Whilſt we deplore their deluſion, we muſt ab- 
hor their depravity, execrate their barbarity, 
and pity their folly. 

Had 1 ſuppoſed Mr. Markham to have 
been influenced by the common feelings of 
ſenſibility, or to have poſſeſſed a heart ſuſcepti- 
ble of pity for the miſeries of his fellow crea- 
tures, I ſhould have addreſſed him in a dif- 
ferent manner, and with different language; 
I ſhould have called his attention to the recital 
of thoſe horrors which he has occaſioned, to 
that ſuffering which he could have prevent- 
ed, but which now all his artifice cannot juſti- 
fy, all his wealth cannot recompence. I ſhould 
have repreſented to him the extent of his ope- 
rations, which included the families of ſo 
many worthy men, and I ſhould have endea- 
voured to have pointed out the unmerited ca- 
lamities which have overtaken the unforcunate, 
and virtuous Stansfield.,* ed cbalt | 


Q This 82 caſe is 7 1 — many —_ 
circumſtances'of hardſhip—he feems to have been included 
in this proſecution by his marriage to Mary Slater. 
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Is it any wonder, Sir, that I, who am a 
friend to our eſtabliſhment, ſhould view an 
action, the tendency of which is to bring it into 
contempt, with ſurpriſe and abhorrence? Is it 
ſingular that I ſhould feel deteſtation for him, 
who has furniſhed the infidel with a freſn 
ſource of exultation, and a recent cauſe for tri. 
umph?' And ſurely admiration muſt ceaſe at 
| theſe! emotions againſt a man who has been 
' the occaſion of ſo much unhappineſs, and the 
parent of ſuch aggravated misfortunes. ' pF 
- Beſides, can any thing be more abſurd, more 
romantic; or more criminal, than attempting 
to diveſt the mind of its prejudices or its 
principles through the exertion of force, - 
It is to fight with unequal weapons, which 
if they ſtrike cannot wound, if they overcome 
for a moment cannot extinguiſn life. 
Ihe principle for which your brethren are 
ſuffering is one in which 1 do not join them; 
but does it thence follow that it is not a princi- 
ple with them? It is every man's duty to act 
up to that which he believes to be right. 
Let us conſider the opinion of an author, 
who is entitled to our attention, though his 
mind was ſomewhat clouded by thoſe miſts 
1 | | which 
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which have lately ariſen over the intellectual 


hemiſphere. He certainly ſpoke the language 
of liberality and good ſenſe, when he faid, 
« Jimagine que chaque relation, chaque age 
4 a ſes maximes, ſes devoirs, ſes vertus; que 
&© ce qui ſeroit prudence à d autres, & moi ſeroit 

&« perfidie, et qu'au lieu de nous rendre ſage, 
son nous rend mechans en — tout 
- 66. cola.” FSi | 

It is your principle to pay nothing towards 
the maintenance of the miniſters of the goſpel, 
and though I am ſorry it is ſo, I cannot by any 
means extenuate the conduct of thoſe who 
would ſuppreſs it by force. It is a miſtake, it is 
a prejudice, which, perhaps, a more enlightened 
age will diſſipate. . Be that as it may, this is 
certain, that though you may be miſtaken, 
whilſt you act from principle, you can never 
be ſubdued, whilſt * are e by vio- 
lence. 

This, eee is departing from * fab- 
jet. It is impoſſible to ſuſpe&t Mr. Mark 
ham to be aiming at the. converſion of your 
brethren, he aun had far 2 views, 

19 
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and in them he has ſucteeded t dhe uwot 
extent of his wiſhes his comprehenſive ſoul 
included in its operations, not creeds of faith, or 
articles of belief, but took advantage of ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity,” for ſpreading” irre- 
mediable _—_— and making 


.. A breach in nature, 
1 For ruin's waſteful entrance.” 
But the ſubje& is important. It demands 

the attention of the legiſlators of the Britiſh 

empire. I cannot imagine that a brave and 
free nation will permit any of its members to 
remain under ſuch undeſerved treatment, when 
the affair comes to be properly inveſtigated. 

It has hitherto been covered with a veil, which 

it was my duty to remove, and been diſtorted 

by miſrepreſentations which I am happy to 
contradict. It may, however, be but juſtice 
to ſtate, that from the information of my friend, 

I have learned that their confinement is not 

attended with many of thoſe diftreffes, which 

uſually accompany impriſonment. They are 
not ſhut up in the company of blaſphemers, 
neither are they debarred from enjoying the 
ag air words the confines of the walls. 

| _ Hope, 


47 | 
1 hope, Sir, you will not conftrue my ſenti- 

ments as being, by any means, biaſſed in fa- 
vour of your general principles. As a man of 
candour, I cannot help having an eſteem for 
your ſociety, becauſe it is compoſed of men of 
honour, of virtue, of principle, and of inte- 
grity: and I am ſure there is no true believer 
in the Chriſtian diſpenſation, no true friend to 
our excellent eſtabliſhment, that will deny the 


propriety, or diſpute the policy of my ideas of 
Toleration. 

Remember, Sir, I FR not wiſh your ſociety 
to be exempted more than any other from con- 
tributing towards the maintenance of our mi- 
niſters. 1 only wiſh it to be put out of the 
power of unfeeling men wantonly to oppreſs 
and perſecute you. | 

As to the object of my animadverſion I ſhall 
leave him to the luxury of his own reflections. 
I will not depart from my principles of cha- 
rity, by wiſhing him to partake of the puniſh- 
ment due to his actions, but will pray God for 
his reſtoration to a more benevolent diſpoſition, b 


and a more virtuous conduct. 


I hope, Sir, ever to be favoured with the 
happineſs of poſſeſſing your friendſhip, which 
will 


8 „ % | 

vill ſtrengthen my reſolutions in the practice 
of virtue, and facilitate my endeavours in the 
attainment of knowledge. 


I remain, 
| Yours very reſpeatully. | 
4 | SY, 
1. CH As. WILSON. 
ArRkII 29,1796. 
| pos x. 
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. © Sixcx writing the preceding letter, I have 
obſerved with the moſt lively ſatisfaction, that 
your ſociety has petitioned the legiſlature upon 
this ſubje&, and that it is now coming under 
the conſideration of the Britiſh ſenate. It 
would be caſting an inſult upon the members 
of that Houſe to ſuppoſe that relief will be de- 
nied to the ſociety in this caſe; and as they 
will, doubtleſs, think proper to render it im- 
poſſible that ſuch enormities ſhould be com- 
mitted in future, it is alſo hoped that they will 
endeavour, if it can be done in a conſtitutional 
manner, to take ſuch meaſures as will produce 
a liberation of the preſent ſufferers. | 
It is peculiarly gratifying to the humane and 
and conſiderate mind to obſerve, that whilſt the 
Repreſentatives of this nation are engaged in 
the diſcuſſion of topics more intereſting, and 
in the tranſacting of affairs more important, 
than ever came under the confideration of par- 
liament ; they have humanely turned their 
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agfits to a ſubject, Which in an inferior de. 
| Kee has long ſtood in need of | | 
tion. The mandate of juſtice, of. hundanit 
and policy, will ſhonty, I truſt, be ſounded 
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